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112 Book Revikws 

i. 4; povXy for fiovku, i. 22; wra-eas for ijnreis, i. 45; the restoration of the 

clause tovs Si pevav ev Tg 7rdA.« eatravrcs ^TLfaaxrav, i. 106; the addition of 

<avSpes>, iii. 6, where Blass would certainly have intended to insert it; the 

restoration of *<u in a/m Si k<u, iv. 10, omitted by Blass without comment. 

In a few cases where Blass inadvertently omitted the sign < )>, though in 

the critical note he referred to the addition of the word, Fuhr restores the 

sign: <8'>, i. 85; <t^>, i. 88; K<u<Tot>, i. 94; <£v>, iv. 36. 

The editor ought to have given an index of abbreviations, and the lines 

of the text should have been numbered; to search through a long block of 

notes covering a whole section, when a reference by line would have shown 

the word at a glance, is a waste of time for the reader. 

Charles D. Adams 
Dartmouth College 



Historische attische Inschriften. Ausgewahlt und erklart von Ernst 
Nachmanson, Privat Dozent in Upsala. Bonn: A. Marcus 
u. E. Weber's Verlag, 1913. 
Griechische Inschriften als Illustrationen zu den Schulschriftstellern. 
Von Dr. Arthur Laudien, Oberlehrer in Dusseldorf. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912. 
Griechische Papyri aus Oxyrhynchos. Fur den Schulgebrauch aus- 
gewahlt von Dr. Arthur Laudien, Oberlehrer in Dusseldorf. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912. 
Nachmanson's book, one of the series of "Kleine Texte fur Vorlesungen 
und ftbungen," contains 87 inscriptions illustrative of the history of Athens 
from the sixth century B.C. to the fourth century a.d. In a sense all epi- 
graphical documents are of value to the historian. It is inevitable that in 
a small selection many important documents should be omitted. It is 
gratifying, however, to see that the editor has found room for two important 
Proxeny decrees which are not in Hicks and Hill's Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions. The decree in honor of Leonidas of Halicarnassos (CIA, IV, 1, p. 164, 
27c) which belongs here was no doubt omitted because of its incompleteness, 
but one may well wonder whether it would not have been more valuable to 
the student of Athenian history than the three-word inscription referring 
to colonists in Potidaea. The notes are largely devoted to the discussion of 
linguistic and textual matters to the exclusion of much-needed historical 
commentary. The citation of editions which refer to the literature on each 
document does not excuse the editor for passing over important historical 
problems without an attempt to elucidate them. For example the note on 
avtv tov Sr}/j.ov rov 'AOrjvaimv in the decree relating to Chalkis (No. 9) is 
valueless if the student has not worked over the literature and is superfluous 
if he has. 
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The material in Dr. Laudien's book illustrates Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Demosthenes, Plato's Apology, and Sophocles' Antigone. A 
few inscriptions are reproduced from photographs; the others are printed in 
excellent type without indication of restorations except in the case of the 
treaty between Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and Elis. The notes are very 
uneven. No literature is cited. 

The 46 selections from the Oxyrhynchus Papyri represent all the types of 
non-classical texts. The notes are brief, but offer adequate material for the 
understanding of the text. 

Robert J. Bonner 

University op Chicago 



Dikaiomata. Auszuge aus alexandrinischen Gesetzen und Verord- 

nungen in einem Papyrus des philologischen Seminars der 

Universitat Halle mit einem Anhang weiterer Papyri derselben 

Sammlung. Von der Graeca Halensis. Berlin: Weid- 

mannsche Buchhandlung, 1913. M. 20. 

This volume contains the text, translation, and commentary of a number 

of papyri obtained by the University of Halle through an organization of 

German universities which maintains an expert in Egypt for the purchase 

of Greek papyri. The literary fragments, of which there are five, are not 

remarkable. The non-literary documents are all from the Ptolemaic period 

and form a welcome addition to our list of Ptolemaic papyri which is, at best, 

none too great. The first of these, called Halensis I, is undoubtedly the 

most important single Greek papyrus of historical interest which has appeared 

since the publication of the Revenue Papyrus of Philadelphus. The two 

large fragments which make up the document contain eleven columns of 

text. Of the first column only the ends of the lines remain. The other ten 

columns are, on the whole, excellently preserved. 

Papyrus Halensis I is of the third century B.C., probably from the end of 
the reign of Philadelphus. It contains sixteen excerpts from the laws 
governing the city-state of Alexandria, its politikoi nomoi, or city ordinances. 
The unusual importance of this papyrus lies in the fact that we have had, 
heretofore, very little information as to the laws by which the three Greek 
city-states of Egypt were governed. Especially in the case of Alexandria 
it seemed hopeless to expect that any such information would come to light 
because of the climatic impossibility of the preservation of papyri in the 
Delta. This collection of Alexandrian laws, according to the conclusions of 
the editors, was copied for some lawyer of Apollinopolis in Upper Egypt. 
It seems to have been made for the purpose of presentation in court of 
dikaiomata, or legal citations and proofs, as the need for them might arise in 
future cases. This is the conclusion to which the editors have come, although 
they advance it with the caution that other explanations of the purpose of 



